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I 



THERE may be those who have 
seen Davie and Elisabeth upon 
the country road toward town — 
an old man, gray as a mouse, and tall, 
but stooped like a scholar, and an old 
woman, very little and bent, and very 
bothered as to her dress keeping nice. 
A white horse would be between the 
shafts of the cart, as old after the fashion 
of her years as they in theirs, lifting her 
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DAVIE AND ELISABETH 

clumsy feet as through the furrows. Near 
by would be a dog, ragged and stiff, 
and not much to look at, but with ex- 
ceedingly responsible eyes. 

The pair on the cart's seat would 
likely be in a state of considerable ex- 
citement. 

There may be those, dwelling in town, 
who have noticed the two around the 
market-places with their baskets, in which, 
under the napkins, are butter and eggs, 
and round cheeses and chickens, tucked 
up and naked. They have caught Davie, 
his baskets bouncing now like fishing- 
smacks tacked from their haven, getting 
tired of waiting for Elisabeth to be done 
with her buying, and betaking himself 
to the green benches in the square, the 
dog at his heels. They have detected, 
possibly, that, on the benches where 
townsmen sit in their leisure moments 
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and tell of wonderful events which have 
happened to them, he is by no means 
at a loss for speech — ^the others, already 
seated, maybe glowering at him con- 
temptuously as he joins their number. 
Even though the banker, craving a whifF 
of air, is boasting of the sights he has 
met with in foreign lands, swelling out 
in his fine coat pompously like a pigeon, 
or though the town-clerk with the proud 
collar is winking and prating of how he 
enjoyed the evening previous, or though 
the store-keeper's son in his new peg-top 
trousers is bursting with the circus he 
has gorged, the tall old man in the 
clumping boots and the blue jeans is 
equal to them. Indeed, it has, in all 
probability, been observed that the 
benches are often emptied while he is 
still talking under the swallows which 
circle above the square, as one whose 
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list of adventures is so long that he is 
never through. 

There may be those who have chanced 
to be going along the homeward way 
after them, when Elisabeth is spent, who 
have bitten their lips impatiently at the 
dulness of the road and have frowned 
with incredulity over the poor house, 
tumbling on it, and elbowed by the pig- 
pen, and, rendered morose by their vision, 
have beheld in amazement the two, not 
heeding the dull road nor the length of 
it, but jogging back in the same condition 
of delight in which they went, the old man 
clapping the lines and pulling up the 
white horse before the house with an air. 

Slight need is there, however, for amaze- 
ment in the matter. What is, day by 
day, happening to Davie and Elisabeth, 
and what has ever happened, forms no 
more nor less than a tale of wonderful 
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adventures — enough to keep anybody's 
breath drawing a little quickly. And if 
the observer will bethink himself that on 
the faces of men and women in a certain 
Ghamps-Elysees or a Park Row known 
to some is seldom the excitement recently 
shining on the two old country faces, it 
will instantly be proved to him that there 
are duller roads than this. 

The house is a grand place to live in 
if a scomer knows its histoiy. 

When Davie brought Elisabeth home 
it was in the spring, and at sunset, and 
Elisabeth all the way had her hand quiet- 
ly through his arm. Neither was young. 
Both were marked by the swift homeli- 
ness of the hard-working, but they had 
the look of a man and woman that have 
found for each other an immortal youth 
and beauty. In the back of the wagon 
was the hive of Elisabeth's bees shrouded 
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in calico, and a nailed box, not large, and 
a trunk yet smaller. Tied to the wagon's 
tail-piece was a homesick heifer. 

While Davie unhitched, Elisabeth laid 
off her bonnet in the sitting-room, where 
by-and-by, in the comer, was to stand the 
carpet loom before which Davie would 
sit in the winters weaving rags for hire. 
Alone with his Sunday hat, which he had 
given her to cariy in, she had a deep 
moment. Davie would have seen the 
quivering of her lips when he entered 
if he had not had his mind set upon the 
mantel-piece. But his blindness saved 
her, for by the time they were sitting to- 
gether on the door-stone she was smiling 
at him. Hand In hand they watched the 
light die out over Davie's land. 

The house does not show what it is 
from the outside, possessing a parlor and 
sitting-room and kitchen down-stairs and 
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two low chambers above such as houses 
rarely have. Davie never planned but 
one house, and built all of it himself. 
His mantel-pieces, slanting along the top 
so that articles do not rest on them evenly, 
were modestly erected and have not been 
the fashion. In no house but this were 
his and Elisabeth^s joys and that which 
they must bravely meet. Nowhere save 
up-stairs did Elisabeth lie, with a flannel 
bundle newly crying in her arms, nor did 
Davie go up to her, his boots in his hand, 
not in this hour tall in his sense of him- 
self, but stunted like the pig-pen. Only 
through this front door did they go in 
their black clothes on a week-day. By 
no other sitting-room window does Elisa- 
beth sit in her old age, with her increasing 
pain. 

In what other parlor were all the fur- 
nishings bought with Elisabeth's egg 
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money, a sacred hoard of years ? Where 
else are the ruffled curtains which lay 
long in her dreams ? Or is the china 
ornament that is piteously rooted in her 
affections ? The horse-hair sofa and the 
six chairs are surely the supreme achieve- 
ment of no one*s life but hers. 

Davie brought the parlor furniture from 
town, clapping the lines on the plough- 
horse^s back. "Takin* home a horse- 
hair sofy an* six cheers/* he remarked, 
secretively, to a neighbor here and there. 
Somebody answering, spitefully — some- 
body with no horse-hair, "Only got six 
cheers ?" — he was too bright for her. " I 
only said six,** he replied, with neatness, 
and drove on implying a full dozen. 
Elisabeth was by the gate to help him in. 
The parlor was cleanly swept. Silently 
she put three chairs along one wall and 
three along the wall across, and the sofa, 
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with Daviess aid, cat-a-comer. She is 
veiy quiet, if deeply moved. 

Davie could talk of blessings at once. 
"Don't them look nippy?** But she did 
not speak of them until she was getting 
into bed at night, some fifteen minutes 
after him, having stayed down-stairs to 
tend to the doors. "They look real nice,** 
she said. 

In what other house did Elisabeth feel 
of a sofa and six chairs in the dark, and 
sit down and rise up tremulously, seven 
times, alone ? 

To the front of the house is the door- 
yard. Here, in the autumn, the maple- 
tree becomes a yellow candle. Qose by 
are the vegetables. In the garden, long 
since, Elisabeth went to Davie, putting 
back her hair from her forehead. Not 
immediately could she get out what 
she had come to say. "Davie,** she 
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said, at last, "that old cradle of your 
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He early brought in the cradle from the 
corn-shed to stand beside the loom. The 
motion of it, bending from head to foot, 
was an advantage, he having been formed 
into what he is that way. On his own 
taste he bought a knitted sack in town, 
vast enough for a child of eight, and pink- 
er than Elisabeth in her heart admired. 
He undid the bundle with no attempt at 
self-effacement over the tassels. 

He was not as patient in the waiting as 
Elisabeth, going through her troubled 
months until her time should come. His 
hit and miss clacked eagerly from the 
loom. The day that he clambered into the 
stirrups a great cold was on the farms, 
with a fierce wind continually blowing. 
The smoke curled faintly from the chim- 
neys. To the lee of the stacks the cattle 
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huddled, their flanks crawling, and in the 
bam the ewes, yet frail from their travail, 
stood stung and still, mothering their 
weak-kneed lambs. Men kept close to 
their hearths. Nobody was out in the 
huge wind and the small cracking of the 
frost but the doctor and Davie, who gal- 
loped for him. Davie did not know that 
he had forgotten to button his coat. As 
his elbows pounded up and down, his 
chest had the biting air, unprotected. 
Shaking, it was not the wind he mincjed. 

He sat helplessly by the hit and miss 
as Elisabeth went down into that loneliest 
of all earth's agonies. 

Behind the house the hill rises sharply. 
At its foot is the creek which the rains 
swell in the spring until the sound of its 
running is in all of the opened rooms. 
Perhaps, before it grew noisy that year 
and was still whitely bound, Davie, be- 
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cause of the bunch in the cradle, dreamed 
sometimes of Melindy Ann's trotting 
with him while he slopped the pigs, and 
of his blowing up a bladder for her, after 
the pig-killing, that she might run to the 
house with it bobbing in her little hand, 
her cheeks so red fast in her scarlet hood! 
Perhaps that spring Elisabeth, hearing the 
creek start, her mind outstripping Davie's, 
saw them leaning more and more upon 
a daughter with a soft face. But they 
are gray now, and this sorrow was when 
the heads of both were untouched. From 
the beginning the child hung a doomed 
thing on Elisabeth's breast. By the 
grave Davie mopped at his tears with his 
clean handkerchief. Yet Elisabeth's tears 
fell back in her heart unshed. 

If they thought, then, that their joy 
was ending, it was hidden from them 
that, by the road, adventures were still to 
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come too marvellous to be met without 
gayness and a zest for them, if with a 
deeper gayety and a more thoughtful 
eagerness. In time they were able to 
feel that Melindy Ann was safer in stay- 
ing always so small and young beneath 
the pines. 

Other daughters in the neighborhood 
lived to grow up. 

Their neighbor's daughter Annie mar- 
ried a town man, not from the market 
town, but from one farther off, and went 
away with him joyfully. Very proud 
letters were sent back to her mother and 
father. 

"If ye could see what a fine house I 
hev!" 

"My, what a man I chose T* 

"Mebbe ye'd better not come to visit 
me — ^ye're so used to country ways.*' 

Then the rumor spread that Annie was 
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coming home for a rest from her fine 
life. 

Elisabeth stood under the maple-tree 
to watch her going by. It was autumn 
when she passed, and the light of yellow 
leaves was on Elisabeth's breaking face. 
There were always to be moments that 
she could not keep a steady mouth, re- 
membering the day that she and Davie 
went out along the road with Melindy 
Ann — seeming so tall! — and came back 
over such a lonely hill. But she turned 
pale at the sight of Annie holding her- 
self in her draggled dress with a remnant 
of pride and grace — but there was no 
pride which could keep back her thin 
cheeks nor hide her hunted eyes. 

"Her husband was an awful rich man, 
wasn't he ?'* she said, going in uneasily 
to Davie. 

" He was a turrible rich - appearin' 
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man." Davie had been in the back of 
the house and had not seen Annie go by. 

" An' she lived in a nice house, I s'pose, 
an' had plenty to eat an' warm clothes, 
an' he was good to her ?" 

"A town man 'd treat her well, sure!" 

"She was sech a pretty little thing," 
cried Elisabeth, still worrying, "an' had 
sech curly hair!" 

The girl was far, far older than Melindy 
Ann, when her parents left her, too, 
among the cones. Her willingness to go 
and leave the man she married, and her 
riches, was a sweet example of resigna- 
tion. Reaching the farm-house too late, 
her husband twiddled his thumbs in his 
pockets, and stared at everybody with 
his cold eyes, and did not care to go in 
to her, though she was yet in the house. 
Elisabeth caught her breath. And a 
man with a face like a knife and a dread- 
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ful vest, also present, had a great look 
of scorn. 

Dr. Benje Qafters had been in daily 
to see Annie propped in her bed. 

"A-gittin* better," he had said at first, 
to cheer her, though from the first he had 
known that this could never be. 

" A-gittin' better ?" she had asked him, 
so anxiously, that, thereafter coming, 
Qafters did not wound her again. 

But the worst was the story which was 
later told of the man*s taking back with 
him Annie's things, even the brown, 
waving hair, cut when too heavy for her 
head — and that he sold her hair. 

Then Davie and Elisabeth fully knew 
the danger of a daughter's growing up. 
They could better bear the little garments 
with the listless sleeves. 

Melindy Ann's hair, too, would have 
curled. 

[i8] 
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HOW LUKE CAME TO HERD THE 

TWO 

NO matter whether Davie and 
Elisabeth are jogging behind the 
plough-horse, or whether Elisa- 
beth is stepping quickly about the house 
and Davie is at work in his fields, they 
are cared for. There is near them, or 
moving nervously from one to the other, 
the ragged, yellow dog without whom 
they are never now seen. At night, be- 
fore the outer door, he listens until all 
sounds in the house are stilled. Then, 
and only then, he stretches himself to sleep. 
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Years have gone since the latch was 
raised and Davie stamped in out of the 
November storm bringing Luke under 
his coat. He had found him, drenched 
and despairing, by a bush on the road- 
side, where he had been abandoned, a 
yellow ball from which showed forth a 
slim nose and sharp ears and a pair of 
eyes which were prodigiously hurt. Elisa- 
beth took him and warmed him in her 
apron and sought to comfort him with 
milk. He could but lap from the saucer 
weakly and wag his tail with a faint 
movement. 

"We'll never raise him," Davie proph- 
esied. 

For many days he lay limply in a basket 
under the kitchen stove, spread with the 
ironing blanket, and giving no sign that 
vigor could be coaxed back into his body. 
Only when he crept from the basket and 
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crawled feebly up-stairs and returned, 
after a brief interval, dragging Elisa- 
beth's best bonnet behind him by the 
string, did they begin to have hopes 
of him. The scream which Elisabeth 
gave reached Davie in the cellar at his 
potatoes. 

From that instant he improved. If 
they had but thought before of bracing 
that limp mass of hair with a velvet bon- 
net string! Elisabeth was soon wringing 
her hands and recollecting the hours, 
longingly, that he had lain under the 
stove. "He ust to be so sweet!" she 
mourned. His eyes gained a singular 
gleam of health — a wicked leer. He was 
full of impulses, not one of which was 
anything but wrongful, and each directed 
toward a new quarter, so that it was im- 
possible to hinder him from any deed he 
dared to do. He would be lying quietly, 
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and to all outward appearances asleep 
for the evening beneath the loom, when, 
without warning, he would fasten on the 
toe of Davie's boot. Though Davie sent 
him flying to the comer, he lit back on 
his leather, growling, and glanced up at 
him impudently while he gnawed him. 
If Davie put him out-of-doors for dis- 
cipline, to stay until Elisabeth was afraid 
lest he were taking cold, he reappeared 
in the room, chastened, with the ham in 
his mouth which had been hanging from 
the porch. Things went in a shocking 
manner, and suspicion could only point 
to him, leering wickedly about. Adding 
his evil tendencies to his appetite, it was 
known to a certainty that he had swal- 
lowed three of the purple worsted balls 
hanging from the table-cover, and one 
of Elisabeth's overshoes — a new pair, 
and rubber grown very dear — and 
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Davie's pen, which he seldom used yet 
clung to. 

For a harrowing period they could not 
look at a neighbor squarely, owning mem- 
ories that would not down. With a deep- 
ening anxiety they saw a ragged creat- 
ure fleeing home. Some of the objects 
wrested from Luke's mouth might have 
been returned had his appetite not been 
ever prone to sadsfy itself upon the road. 
Was it possible to give back the half of 
a lady's petticoat with lace along the 
edge ? Or a Sunday roast, chewed 
shrewdly in the middle ? Or the frag- 
ment of a baby's blue shoe ? Or an- 
other woman's best bonnet— Elisabeth 
knew the yearning that had gone into it! 
— ^with all its proud roses wet and wrung ? 

There seemed nothing to be done but 
for Davie to dig a hole in the garden and 
to go out to it at dusk, and presently to 
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sneak back to the house with earth on 
his boots and crime on his hands. 
. Had they fallen upon Luke and beaten 
him this period of anguish might have 
been lessened. Davie tried to do it. The 
yellow figure crouched at his feet. The 
face, running down to a soft point, was 
lifted to his. He remembered a Novem- 
ber's sleet driving against him with a 
little pleading out of the storm, and the 
feeling of a small body breathing against 
him and of a cold nose poked into his 
ribs. He raised his hand. 

" How kin ye, ye wicked man !'* Elisa- 
beth stopped him, choking out of the 
house, whither she had run to escape a 
noise of chastisement. It was she who 
had set him on to the act, because of the 
roses. 

Davie's hand fell. "I kin't," he said. 

Luke licked that craven hand in grati- 
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tude. For the lapse of a few minutes he 
seemed sweetened by what could only be 
the stirrings of repentance. He did not 
leer. Then the impulse seized him to 
run round and round the house in a circle 
of frightful speed. Checked at length 
by his dashing foolishly into the pump, 
he was leering again. He lay pondering, 
his head on his paws, his cheerful gaze 
on space. Shortly they shut their eyes 
to a yellow speck flashing out of view. 
From this journeying he obtained a man's 
sock with a striped border. 

"A sock ain't nothin'," Davie ex- 
tenuated, taking it from him and patting 
him. It was three-quarters gone. 

"He left one," Elisabeth said, defen- 
sively. She had a piece of meat for him 
beneath her apron. 

He grew to have an ungainly stature, 
but, appalling as he was, his feet were 
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bigger. They were not his at all. They 
belonged to a dog of scandalous propor- 
tions, a wretched beast. No wonder, 
considering this calamity, that he had no 
grace. Anybody would have been awk- 
ward under the circumstances. 

But there fell a time that he was no 
longer hungry and was caught up with 
his feet. If the past had had its bitter- 
ness, the present held, distinctly, sadness. 
Elisabeth was not a flimsy woman, and liv- 
ing had left its lines upon her, but it was 
some one closely like her who tempted 
Luke with an old bonnet frame in the 
woodshed, and wept to find his infant 
stomach forever done. He sniffed the 
frame indifferently and moved off from 
her on suitable feet. His eyes were not 
leering now, but remote. Not long and 
he had disappeared on the road, a hand- 
some figure, ragged, it was true, but dis- 
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tinguished by a graceful swagger, and 
having such a gay, dark face. Now go- 
ing, he did not come back in an hour or 
two — ^frequently not for days and weeks 
together. 

"Where's Luke .^* Davie would ask, 
clumping in from his toil. 

"He*s gone.'* Elisabeth would grieve 
lonesomely. 

Ah, he was often gone! 

Seeking occasionally his bed and dish, 
he suffered their hands on his head rest- 
lessly. He never noticed how long Davie 
stayed away nor what Elisabeth was up 
to. Soon he would again shake himself 
to go swaggering across the hills. Not 
with them was life. The poor house 
with the bit of a door-yard was no spot 
for one young, brilliant, and fine-looking, 
save to rest in briefly from the race which 
he was running. 
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Davie did not utter any reproaches con- 
cerning his having stopped — ^hastening 
home, soaked and weary — in a bleak rain 
out of pity. He and Elisabeth did their 
best to get on alone. They had made one 
great struggle and had not halted, but 
had prevailed. 

They thought that they were able to 
take care of themselves. 

In the winter of the black frosts, which 
was the cruelest known on the road for 
thirty years, Davie shivered by his barn 
door, on the direst night, counting the 
gray sheep crowding through, the rustling 
feet on the hard ground like the sough of 
wind in leaves. In the near approach 
of the lambing season Davie was precious 
of his ewes, letting them daily into the 
pen without and gathering them back 
to the fold at night. The air was so 
shrewd it whitened his cheek-bones, and 
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he blew on his hands to save them. No 
yellow head was at his side. He had 
whistled, but Luke had not come. The 
moon shone coldly down upon an un- 
watched house. By the bam door he 
was old and disregarded. 

He dropped the bar anxiously, for one 
of the ewes was missing. The pen, bit- 
terly white, was empty, excepting for the 
drinking-trough, the light flooding it. He 
ought to have gone to the house to tell 
Elisabeth where he was going, but, think- 
ing he could hurry down, he started up 
the hill cracking his fingers. Once be- 
fore a ewe had escaped from the pen in 
winter and had homed to the pasture in 
which the flock summered. 

In the kitchen Elisabeth waited supper, 
and then began to stick at the window, 
worrying, by-and-by pressing out to the 
bam to meet nothing but the plough- 
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horse and the shifting sheep. From the 
bam she panted down to the road's edge 
and back to the house in a fear and per- 
plexity. She was just wrapping her 
shoulders to go out and search through 
the bam again, when there came a 
scratching sound very loudly given. It 
was long since Luke had been impatient 
at that door! He had been off for nearly 
a week. Clicking the latch up for him, 
he tugged strangely at her skirt. She 
did not stay to pat and feed him, nor did 
she wonder at his warmth, but streaked 
out, her mind altogether on Davie. The 
dog whimpered by her, jumping up on 
her and thrusting his keen face near hers 
beseechingly. All of his light ease and 
his indifference had vanished — ^he was in 
sheer earnest over something. Finding 
that his efforts did no good, she trying 
to put him off unmindfully, he ran to the 
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hill and from the hill to her, over and 
over, and still with his odd whimper like 
a cry for help. 

She never knew what made her veer 
and follow him. Seeing her come, he ran 
on before, pausing now and then, insist- 
ently against the hill-side, to be sure of 
her. She was not to be blamed that she 
had no faith in him. Chilled through 
her heavy wrapping, she scolded crossly 
when she could get her breath. Yet he 
leading, and she following through the 
moonlight, they made the top of the hill, 
and dipped down into the frozen hollow 
where Davie's kiln was casting a clear 
shadow. In its iron door was a small 
owl mocking like a child, damned. 
Thence by the gaunt thorn-tree, and out 
across the thicket, the owl hooting after 
them — wicked little soul ! — until at a 
fence comer, in which a ewe was bleating, 
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Luke stood still above a silent heap. Her 
heart seemed to wink out in her breast. 
Stumbling up the space between, she 
shook to her knees beside Davie, shelter- 
ing under his coat a new-bom lamb, as 
he had cosseted Luke, and no longer 
calling, as of no use, though he knew his 
leg was broken and that a man lying 
out that night would find a certain death. 

Luke, swaggering over the hills in the 
moonlight, had chanced upon him and 
had gone for help. 

Love lent Elisabeth strength to fetch 
the neighbors. 

The procession, shuffling under a bur- 
den to the houje, had at its a tail a 
spendthrift plunged in thought. 

While Davie's leg healed, Luke lay at 
the foot of the bed. Stirring from this 
position, it was not to gallantly depart, 
but to come to the bedside to regard 
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Davie or to go to the kitchen to feel of 
Elisabeth. 

A change was on him. 

" He's staying ain't he ?'* Davie said, 
fearfully. 

They were torn by doubts of him, not 
recalling that a need shown for care and 
wisdom may speed like an arrow to a 
gay heart, and unaware that a romantic 
spirit, happening in the cold upon a 
broken friend — ^whom he had loved! — ^had 
come to know where truly life is to be 
found, not on the hills in the wind, blow- 
ing, but about a poor house and yard, 
or on the road, with two who are stooped 
and old. ^ 

By the weather-beaten cart Luke has 
few traces now of a swagger and none of 
the airs of a handsome rascal. He, too, 
is old. The ragged figure is a plain one. 
It is a noble plainness. Sobered by an 
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unfailing care, the eyes in the dark face, 
not so keen now, but somewhat dulled, 
are gravely beautiful. Sometimes, as the 
cart goes on ahead, they swerve to the 
farther distances of the road and to the 
lift of the hills with a wistful look — it is 
a look seen in many eyes — but they turn 
back faithfully to Davie and Elisabeth. 




Ill 



THE STRANGERS' CALL 

DAVIE was cradling his wheat the 
I afternoon that Elisabeth is aston- 
ished by the call from the lady 
and gentleman with the blighted pasts, 
the lady far behind the fashions in her 
clothes. But he hears of it when he 
falls down the hill to supper. 

Elisabeth was sitting by her window, 
fixed up, as is usual with her after dinner, 
in her calico dress and lawn apron, when 
she spied a gentleman in a high hat 
tethering a horse and carriage to the 
pickets. The carriage shone like her 
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spare bureau, the lamp on it kindled. 
The lady in the carriage descended from 
it and drooped up the walk ahead of 
the gentleman. But it was the gentle- 
man who did the knocking. A woman's 
knock is more meeching. 

Opening the front door to them, Elisa- 
beth did not in this second detect the 
deep blight on their lives. She merely 
saw that the gentleman's hat was higher 
than she thought for, and that he owned 
as well a checkered tie and had a ring on 
his right hand — a seal, with a shameless 
little boy raised in white upon it — and 
that the lady was possessed of a pink 
complexion and wore a dress, cut poorly, 
of brown silk, with sixteen buttons down 
the front and four of smaller size on 
either sleeve, and shoes the soles of 
which were no thicker than a griddle- 
cake. 
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"How air ye ?" she asked, easily, scan- 
ning them now with closeness. 

The lady explained that they were 
searching for a servant to do general 
housework, and, seeing the house, had 
stopped in to inquire for one. 

"Ye ought to hev stopped to that mean- 
lookin' house three miles back," Elisa- 
beth said, kindly — she is always kind 
in pointing out directions to strangers. 
"Them folks air poor." 

"You have, then, no daughter?" the 
gentleman asked. 

In the doorway Elisabeth answered, 
putting up her hand to her mouth. It 
did not appear strange to her that they 
should realize about Melindy Ann. Their 
sympathy made her warm to them. 
"Won't ye come in ?" she said. 

The gentleman glanced inquiringly at 
the lady. She shrugged her shoulders — 
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they were wadded — and drew her rustling 
skirts around her. It was a pity to cut 
such rich material anciently. "Fm sure," 
she pouted, "Fm rired enou^ to sit 
down anywhere** 

Elisabeth walked proudly before them 
and threw open the parior door. "Jest 
take cheers," she invited, with a con- 
sciousness of horse-hair. 

They nodced the parlor readily enou^. 
Smoothing down her apron politely in a 
chair opposite, under hers and Davie's 
marriage certificate, framed in thread, 
Elisabeth discerned the lady's eyebrows 
going up toward the gentleman and the 
gentleman grinning, awed, from the sofa. 

"Don't reckon he's got no sofy to 
home," Davie says, with a wealthy ut- 
terance, hearing of this. " More'n likely 
he stuck all his money in that kerridge." 

"He was a-lookin' the longest at the 
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chiny ornament," Elisabeth recalls, pleas- 
urably. 

But the callers showed almost immedi- 
ately that total lack of interest from 
which Elisabeth could but gather that 
they were ailing with some spiritual blight. 
She hazarded what it was. 

"Ye know, pa,'* she says, unsteadily, 
"they spoke right off 'bout our hevin' 
no daughter. Mebbe — " 

"Mebbe.** Davie drinks from his 
saucer soberly. 

Quick to feel for the afflicted, Elisabeth 
had done all that she knew how to cheer 
them. 

"A real nice day, ain*t it ?'* she began. 

The gentleman yawned and did not 
speak. 

"Oh,** said the lady, dejectedly, "do 
you think so? Such heat!" 

"Hev a fan," Elisabeth suggested, in 
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compassion, knowing that her palm-leaf 
on the centre-table is bound with ging- 
ham. "It '11 make a tumble wind," she 
pressed, the lady not stretching out for it. 

But there was no use trying to comfort 
her to the point of fanning. 

"/ never keer to fan none,'* Davie 
throws in, over his fried potatoes. ** 'T al- 
ways makes me feel kind o' crawly." 

Elisabeth shakes her head. More 
swiftly and clearly than Davie would 
have done had she penetrated to the dark- 
ness of the lady's soul. She had pro- 
ceeded next, gently, to the topic of canned 
fruit. 

"An awful good time o' year to can 
fruit," she observed. 

"I never can fruit," the lady said, 
speaking in a very forced way. 

"Think of it, the poor creature!" Elisa- 
beth pities. 
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**Think of it!" says Davie. 

She had gone next to the gentleman 
particularly. It was harder for men 
sometimes — the wooden cross! 

"The corn's a-growin' fine." 

But he could not raise his eyes from 
the carpet whither they had sunk. It 
was one of Davie's carpets, woven in 
even stripes of blue and white, the blue 
skilfully wrought of his own cast -off 
jeans. 

"Indeed?" 

"Ye ought to hev asked him if he 
didn't want to git up an' look round in 
the cornfield for himself," Davie scolds. 

"'Sif I couldn't see," Elisabeth retorts. 
"He didn't hev 'nough sperit for that!" 

Davie knows how far she can see into 
abstractions and says no more. 

She told him of Davie's being in his 
wheat, and that if it were not for this he 
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would be present with him. Yet the 
gentleman had merely polished his hat 
and had said nothing whatever. 

** Didn't even keer to hev a man 'bout 
to talk toT' Davie is shaking his head 
by now. 

She did not give him up weakly, recol- 
lecting that she had had to work with 
Davie. "Wouldn't ye keer to look at 
the Atlas ? Jest make yourself to home." 
Parlor visitors enjoyed turning over the 
leaves of the thin volume under the table. 
But he had only yawned again, and had 
replied that he did not think that he 
would have time to look at it. They 
must be going as soon as the lady was 
rested. 

Davie eats his salt-rising bread piti- 
fully. That a man should care nothing 
for books! Slowly reckoning the call, 
he finds a flaw in Elisabeth's entertain- 
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ment. "Why didn't ye fetch 'em in 
somethin* to eat?" 

Elisabeth holds up her worn hands 
solemnly. "I fetched 'em in a plateful 
o' doughnuts, pa, an' they couldn't tech 
a mouthful." 

"Lor'," ejaculates Davie. Elisabeth 
is lenient in regard to "Lor"' in his own 
house. He sits musing on the strangers 
whose lives were gone awry. 

Elisabeth did not let the conversation 
flag in the room. 

"There's often somethin' passin' on the 
road," she encouraged, opening a chance 
for them to perk up and rush to the win- 
dow to see a wagon wailing by beneath 
a load of bags. Without the road she 
and Davie would have fewer great days. 
Davie is the quicker at spying out things 
on it, but Elisabeth has more genius in 
summing four from two. Davie knows 
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a spot moving; Elisabeth knows what the 
spot is going to town for. Theirs are 
windows of a not mean ability, even in a 
neighborhood where no windows are con- 
temptible. News is gleaned in their house 
as in few houses on the road which, were 
it not named differently, might fitly be 
styled Newspaper Row. 

But the road was nothing to the poor, 
blasted creatures. 

"Lor*,** says Davie, deeply. 

Smoothing her apron, Elisabeth had 
struggled on with them. "Ma suffered 
so afore she died," she said. Her moth- 
er's sufferings had held many and many 
a one that had come to call. 

"Indeed ?" the lady answered, scantly, 
as the gentleman had done of Davie's 
com. 

"Twas the consumption," Elisabeth 
cried. "She lingered on an' on!" 
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But the lady did not ask how long it 
was before a woman in an upper room 
had been freed from her chains. 

**Aunt Tabby took her place to me/' 
Elisabeth was as polite as though the 
gentleman had wanted anxiously to know 
how she had been able to get through 
empty days and months until a wound 
should partly heal. 

**An' then Aunt Tabby died." 

She did not quite hear what the lady 
said. She bent toward her. 

**Did ye ask what she died of.?" she 
questioned, courteously. 

A tired murmur rattled in the lady's 
throat. 

"She fell down the cellar stairs," re- 
plied Elisabeth, "an' she was too old for 
sech a fall." 

She had waited awhile, but the silence 
was as weary as that of a tomb. More 
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was to it — ^Aunt Tabby's going innocently 
down the cellar stairs to be found lying 
with her candle yet burning in her hand. 
Elisabeth's hint would have been unmis- 
takable to ordinary visitors. "The cel- 
lar stairs was long." 

Here other guests with brighter pasts 
had always asked, lifting their backs, bowed 
like hers, "Oh, was they awful long .?" 

Yet in the room had the same silence 
kept. 

She could not bear to leave Aunt Tabby 
thus untold. She took up her apron's 
hem between her fingers. "An' there 
was a flat stone at the bottom." 

Here a person listening could well say, 
with animation, "At the bottom P* 

She had had to fill in the gap by talk- 
ing on herself. 

"Aunt Tabby little knowed, the day 
she lit her candle — " 
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But no one in the parlor clucked forth, 
cheerfully, "Oh, how little we know 
what's agoin' to happen to us!" 

Leaving Aunt Tabby very still at the 
stairs' end — ^not without a tender wrench 
— she had touched next on fashions, tact- 
fully, by reason of the lady's being much 
behind. "Fashions change so," she said, 
kindly. "It's hard to keep up with 'em." 

She caught the lady studying her calico. 

" I knowed it was hard for the poor 
thing," she makes clear to Davie. "I 
seen at the door her dress wa'n't cut 
nothin' like mine." 

But the lady was as far by fashions 
spiritually as in a worldly way. Ex- 
cepting for her one glance at Elisabeth, 
there was in her no flicker of response. 
"/SAa'w'/ we go now .^" she said, pindling- 
ly, to the gentleman, who arose with no 
gainsa}ang. 
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Yet, stationed interestedly behind her 
curtains, Elisabeth, craning, could see 
that, after all, their call had done them 
good. 

They appeared happier going away 
from the house than when they had been 
sitting in the parlor. 

"Ye ought to hev asked 'em to stay 
all night," Davie complains, hospitably, 
"they was a-gittin' perked up." 



IV 



SOMETHING WHICH GOES FROM 

DAVIE 

THEY were close upon town, whith- 
er they were going to have Da- 
vie's picture taken — Elisabeth and 
Davie behind the old white horse, and 
Luke herding the cart — before Elisabeth 
remembered a single anatomical defect 
which might make the outlaying of the 
money seem a waste. 

"If it only wasn't for your ears, pa!" 

"What's the matter with my ears ?" 

Davie demanded, pricking them up. He 

was bound by the miserable splen- 
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dor of his good suit and a standing 
collar. 

"Ye ain't gone through life," cried Elis- 
abeth, "'thout a-knowin* they air twict 
too big." 

"I *ain't never noticed it," Davie re- 
joined, somewhat hurt. 

Because of this journey, apparently so 
guiltless, something goes from Davie, not 
again to come. There was no presage 
to him of a loss. The road was shining 
with the tracks of other wheels that mark 
It in the autumn, if there have been some 
rains and then a drying wind. A blue 
haze wrapped the cart, and Luke ran 
seriously through the sunshine. 

Davie had not had a picture taken since 
he was seven. Elisabeth had said, over 
and over, "Ye ought to hev your picture 
took again, pa," and Davie had replied, 
with modesty, "I ought to hev." 
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He has never thought that he could 
brag of his appearance, but he has al- 
ways believed sincerely that he looks as 
well as other men. 

The sole existing likeness of him was 
kept in the parlor cupboard in a shell box. 
It showed him in his plaid, first trousers 
and a little round coat with a rolling col- 
lar. His hair is brushed down and then 
roached over. One hand is thrust fash- 
ionably into his pocket and the other 
held conscientiously at his side like a tea- 
spoon. "How sweet!** Elisabeth would 
say, taking it out. 

Privately, Davie does not believe that 
he has ever resembled that mullet-head 
with the roach. 

They climbed a crooked stair to the 
photographer*s, and came into a narrow 
room smelling very badly. Elisabeth 
took Davie behind the high screen at its 
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end to fix him. She pulled up his collar 
herself, and worked with his coat, for a 
picture is a costly venture, and Davie was 
not to be allowed to take any liberties 
with his person. He was contemptuous 
of being straightened. He knew how to 
have a likeness t^ken, and it is deplorable 
to look like a poker. Carelessness is what 
a man is after, and ease. Elisabeth leaves 
him, outraged and tidy, while she sees 
about his sitting. Alone, Davie tiptoed 
lofudly to the glass and peered in. "They 
ain't twict too big," he said, hopefully, to 
himself. 

They held themselves decently within 
the odor of the room, until it should be 
Davie's turn to go up higher. Before 
him went up the flight of inner steps a 
little girl with five petticoats and very 
thin legs. "They air a real good shape 
't any rate,*' observed Davie, as she 
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climbed. But his thoughts were not on 
the child's stockings. He kept moving 
in his seat. 

"Ye ain't a-gittin' nervous, air yeV' 
Elisabeth asked, reproachfully. "It '11 
spoil everything if ye go to gittin' ner- 
vous." 

"Pooh!" sneered Davie. "The ideeo' 
gittin* nervous over hevin' a picture took." 
But he could not disguise a certain un- 
avoidable old tremulousness, though he 
tried to hide it by staring learnedly at 
the photographs of ladies which lined the 
walls. 

The child coming down finally, there 
beckoned to them from the top of the 
steps a young man, pale like a winter 
potato. This rime they walked into a 
long room with a glass roof, and an at- 
mosphere extremely gray and chilly. 
Davie, walking first in no slight flurry, 
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stepped immediately into a mountain 
torrent. 

"Pa!" said Elisabeth, overwhelmed 
with mortification, "that's the scenery/' 

"Well," exclaimed Davie, hastily, "ye 
don't s'pose I thought 'twas a real creek !" 

"This way," said the photographer, 
coldly. 

Then Davie descried the red plush 
chair with the iron rack beside it, and 
clumped over to it astutely. He set- 
tled himself at once on the plush with an 
experienced cleverness. Before him was 
the camera covered with a greenish cloth, 
and near it the pole from which dangled 
a woollen bird. "Now!" he said. 

He had forgotten that when, with 
roached hair, he visited the photogra- 
phers, it had been the photographer who 
had said "Now!" 

He had assumed a consummate attitude 
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of carelessness and ease. He sat up with 
enormous stiffness. It was an effort to 
manage his old back, wrenched down- 
ward by the plough, but he did it. His 
arms stuck like ramrods to his sides. His 
knees had the awful aspect of the knobs 
under a general's trousers. His kind 
eyes were fiercely set. He did not look 
at the woollen bird, but glared at the 
young man with a sternness which would 
have made a more sensitive being quail. 
He felt that he had never appeared half 
as well before in his life. 

Yet the photographer did not press the 
rubber bulb hanging from the camera. 
He adjusted about Davie's head the iron 
rack. It was cold like a guillotine. 

"A fine day!" he remarked, soothingly. 

The old man did not answer. Easy 
though he was, he dared not risk much. 

"How's the farm ?" he pursued. 
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Davie was suq>rised. He had said 
nothing to that pale potato of his land. 

The young man began to handle him 
critically, picking up his hand and drop- 
ping it, and mussing with his head. 

"Now," he suggested, '*if you will try 
and assume an easy position — " 

A suspicion flashed throu^ Elisabeth. 
"Pa,** she almost screamed, "ye wa^n^t 
agoin' to look that way?** 

"O* course not," said Davie. 

But she did not trust him again. She 
is sharp set upon him after this. 

"Try putting your hands on your 
knees," the photographer urged. 

Davie tried putting them there. 

"Take 'em off," groaned Elisabeth. 

"Hold your feet this way." 

Davie had convinced himself that a 
full-length of him would be none too 
much. By way of illustration the young 
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man took a chair, sitting in it natu- 
rally. 

Davie made a grudging movement 
with his boots. 

"Don't see no reason in perticeler for 
me a-settin' pigeon-toed/' he muttered. 

Elisabeth wrung her hands. "YeVe a 
turrible expression." 

"Think of something pleasant." At 
the camera was a smile of bland insinua- 
tion. 

"Can't think o' nothin'," said Davie, 
doggedly. 

The photographer stood with his finger 
and thumb on the rubber bulb. In the 
gray room he waited for Davie's best look 



to nse. 



Make your ears as small as ye kin," 
Elisabeth cautions, in a final warning. 

At last Davie swallows and gives a 
ghastly smirk. 
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"There!" said the photographer and 
Elisabeth together, uncommonly relieved. 

As the two went away by the desk 
down-stairs, the photographer's assistant, 
whose mouth was like a mean button- 
hole, inquired if Davie would like to 
see the proofs before the pictures were 
finished. Davie had not beheld proofs 
of his other likeness. He had rather a 
slim notion what they were. **No,*' he 
said, loftily, "I don't keer to see 'em." 

The outside air revived him, and the 
familiamess of Luke wagging his tail 
by the cart, under which he has been 
narrowly guarding the stair with grave 
eyes. "Ye looked real well," Elisabeth 
said, the plough-horse turned homeward. 
"I reckon I did," Davie was able to reply. 

The fair helped them through the sea- 
son of the finishing. 

For two days there travelled by the 
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house the procession which every autumn 
fills the road — sober families, all going 
gayly, and with them pigs, pretematurally 
clean, and sheep, washed and bleating, 
and cattle, combed like good and gentle 
maidens. Davie and Elisabeth join the 
throng, with a cold dinner and a coop of 
chickens swung under the cart. Luke 
is left behind. At the whitewashed fence 
which surrounds the fair grounds, and 
which is tightly built to hinder those de- 
spicable enough to peek, Davie buys two 
red tickets of a hat, pushed rakishly 
askew, and a heated countenance and 
a pair of coat shoulders and the top of a 
stunning waistcoat visible in the window. 
Within the gates is the crash of brass 
instruments which proceeds from a stand 
where perspiring, manly cheeks are being 
blown out to the verge of bursting into 
atoms. Horses, blanketed, are led around 
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a smooth track. The old horse tied as 
securely as though she is not only too 
glad to stand still, but would, if it were 
not for the halter, dash off madly and be 
never seen again, and the coop placed in 
the fowl exhibit, Elisabeth scuttles across 
the track like a rabbit, but Davie goes 
leisurely, to prove there is no danger. 
As soon as possible they go to view their 
chickens, cackling behind the lean slats 
of the show-boxes in company with others. 
They have seen them every day since they 
were hatched; nevertheless, they are a 
grand spectacle. Elisabeth steers next 
for the hall, and Davie, tagging after her, 
gazes, uplifted, at bed-quilts and samples 
of embroidery and rows of jam, and cakes 
piled so high with layers as to border on 
the blasphemous. Elisabeth's cake, sent 
in one year for the prize, was as high as 
anybody's and twice as fine, but that year 
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the judges were feeble-minded men. On 
the lower floor of the hall vegetables are 
displayed, but as they are larger than any 
of Davie's, they are but a sorry panorama. 

Outside again, Davie buys for a nickel, 
from a tin tray, a chunk of taffy war- 
ranted to last all day, and likely to when 
tasted. He is fairly throwing money 
around, started downward by the luxury 
of the photographs. Elisabeth hurries 
him by a bunch of toy balloons tossing on 
sticks in a dirty hand. They eat their din- 
ner early, their snack between them, that 
they may enjoy the tide of human life, 
eating later, which swings by — mothers 
and fathers, already jaded, staggering 
under children, or running after them 
and slapping them soundly for being 
smeared with taffy and fresh as larks. 

After dinner Davie rolls a quarter in 
his pocket as they approach a street of 
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litde tents having on its edge a one-eyed 
man putting spotted snakes composedly 
around his neck. 

There is no need for them to mention 
the subject of a frequent speech. "We'll 
send 'em all around," says Elisabeth. 

"Well, I guess so!" exclaims Davie. 
A whole dozen of him are surely not go- 
ing to lie in a cupboard, hidden like un- 
timely fruit. 

On the outside of one tent is a painting 
of the bearded lady to be seen within. 
Autumn after autumn half of Davie's 
pleasure in the fair is to stand outside 
the tent and to want desperately to go in. 

Elisabeth would go by stiffly. "She 
ain't a ladyy pa," she gathers from the 
painting. 

With them by the rope at the tent's 
flap is a grim woman with a wilted feather 
and two little, small-boned boys. They 
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dive under together and a clink of silver 
arises from the tin cup which a bleared 
individual with a greasy handkerchief 
around his neck is grasping affectionately, 
as though any cup capable of holding cer- 
tain liquids is a warm friend of his. Sud- 
denly, before Elisabeth can prevent him, 
Davie, too, dips beneath the rope. She 
sees below the flap a row of feet before a 
spangled skirt. 

As, with the limp feather and the small 
bones, Davie is vomited forth from the 
tent, he speaks at the individual in 
indignation. "She ain^t a lady!" he 
cries. 

"Not with them thumbs!" snorts the 
grim woman, derisively. 

The fair over, Davie was for hurrjang 
matters up. Two weeks seemed a long 
time to be spent on twelve photographs, 
the period being to him expended on his 
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likenesses alone. But Elisabeth kept 
cooler. She recollected to have heard 
that too much light in the process of de- 
velopment is fatal to pictures. She knew 
that if Davie were permitted to go to the 
photographer's ahead of the day named) 
he would be sure to open the door too 
widely into the room with the evil smell 
and ruin every one of his. 

Rains again miring the road, he fell to 
an early weaving, stooped handsomely 
above the bobbins. Leaving the loom, it 
was to peer from the window into the flood 
which was not so sweeping but that a 
neighbor splashed through it occasionally, 
his face streaming. 

'^He^s not much to look at,'* Davie dis- 
criminated. 

Elisabeth did not go with him for the 
photographs, not willing to put her churn- 
ing by, but Luke took him to the stair. 
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He promised not to open the package 
until he was home. 

She was waiting for him where the lane 
to the bam curves. " Did ye git 'em V* she 
called, before her hand is on Luke's head. 

He was clapping the lines. 

She tore open the paper, and then she 
gave a note of joy. "Why, if they don't 
look jest 'xactly like ye, pa!" 

He reached out conceitedly. His feet 
came to him first. 

It was then that he began to have a 
sinking heart. 

On the cart's seat was a prolonged si- 
lence. The feeling that he looks as well as 
other men, if it has ever swelled a man's 
soul, dies with a dreadful sting. "Air that 
me ?" Davie asked, when he could speak. 

"It's a perfect picter of ye!" — ^there was 
a color in Elisabeth's old face — "'ceptin' 
your ears jest look fine." 
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Only his ears did not resemble himy 
and their lack of truth was a betterment. 

He took up the lines humbly. There, 
at the crook of the lane, soon to lie long 
under winter snows, something went from 
him. It did not go exactly like a white 
mist, nor exactly like a dark one, but it 
went tangibly. It was a lifetime's faith. 

"We'll send 'em all around!" said 
Elisabeth, as at the fair. 

Despite the small income from his 
farm, Davie has always been generous 
with what he has. He now shows symp- 
toms of niggardliness. 

"We won't send none of 'em 'round." 

He did not sit handsomely, trailing to 
the bam. He sat as a stooped old man 
on a plush chair, with a face about as 
striking as that of one of his own sheep — 
a man, in all respects, worse than the 
most lamentable blot alive. 
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A VISIT TO AUNT AND UNGLE 

WjEEKS 

ONCE every summer Davie and 
Elisabeth drive away breathless- 
ly behind the plough-horse to 
take dinner with aunt and uncle Weeks. 
Aunt and uncle Weeks are frightfully old 
and amazingly spry. 

Their last visit was as highly enjoyable 
as every other. 

The decision as to which day of the 
week it was best to go on is momentous. 
The invitation always runs "any day 
pleasin' to you *11 be sure to suit us." 
Elisabeth, much as she wanted to go, 
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has to plan the event — Monday being the 
(lay for Davie's jeans to hang conspicu- 
ously on the line in the front yard; 
Tuesday that for her irons, as big as 
geese, to go over garments dampened 
reproachfully as soon as they are dried; 
Wednesday and Saturday the days for 
the oven to be heated for bread; Thurs- 
day the occasion for the trying out of 
odds and ends of grease; Friday the hours 
that she stirs up spotless rooms with a 
broom; and Sunday out of the question. 

"We'll jest hev to stay to home/' said 
Davie, the decision hanging in doubt. 
He was sunk into gloom at the mere 
thought. He wishes to go on the day 
nearest to that on which the invitation 
had come by word of mouth on a pile of 
bone-dust. 

"Ye're sech a goose," said Elisabeth. 
"O* course we air a-goin'." 
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But he clumped hopelessly out of the 
kitchen, which made Elisabeth decide in 
the fraction of a second on grease day. 
Nothing makes up her mind more quick- 
ly than to have Davie's boots squeak off 
as though they are really on the brink of 
staying at home. 

They started betimes in the morning 
so as not to be late for dinner. 

Elisabeth, having scurried through her 
work, found Davie struggling with his 
stiff shirt. "What ye doin', pa ?'* she 
questioned, busily. 

Davie's spirits are not entirely proof 
against arriving beneath a starched bos- 
om. "I dunno yit," he said, grimly. 

"Be sure an' put on your good tie,'* 
she continued. 

"Fm a-goin'to!" Here he was nearly 
tart with her. 

His best suit is a subject for time. She 
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went out of the room for his hat, and, 
coming back, inspected him keenly. 
"There's a spot on your vest." 

"I want it there," he declared, stub- 
bornly. 

"Ye ain't blacked your heels." 

By then he was fitting his Sunday hat 
elegantly on his head. *^ Heels /" he said, 
" ain't I a tryin' to git an early start ?" 

Elisabeth unfolded her basque quietly. 
"Ye'd git an earlier one" — she crushed 
him — "if ye'd put both your boots on." 

Davie's boots on festival days go on 
under his trousers. To have left one off 
was no matter for jest. He sat down on 
the bed darkly. 

Yet so timely was their start, Davie 
getting both boots on genteelly, and Elisa- 
beth clad in her alpaca and carrying her 
palm-leaf with the gingham border, that 
Luke sniffed the dawn on the fields. On 
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a far journey like this the ragged shep- 
herd tends with special care the old man 
and woman, so fine in their visiting 
grandeur, so bent by poverty and a hum- 
ble toil. 

It was grown hot as they reached the 
locust-trees where the crows are quarrel- 
ling. From the trees the road dwindles 
away abruptly, and they could see a wide 
house smoking. There encroach upon 
it, in the hollow in which it lies, a num- 
ber of dim bams. The house itself owns 
pleasantly an aspect of vast age, having 
rotting gable ends and doors and windows 
dropping from each other. 

"Think of the deaths in that house!*' 
Elisabeth said, joyfully. 

"Think on 'emT* said Davie, clapping 
the lines. 

As they drew nearer they saw the an- 
cient boxes, for Uncle Weeks's birds, in 
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which he has thoughtfully carved holes of 
two sizes — one for the grown and one for 
the fledglings to fly from out into the 
blue sky; and the cedar which he has 
clipped into the image of a pine; and the 
pudding-stones set about the sinking door- 
way. On the crumbling wall, in speckled 
clothes, was an old gentleman, extraor- 
dinarily sad, with a book in his hand, 
which he was flapping toward them veiy 
kindly. 

Uncle Weeks's eyes pop rather promi- 
nently out of his head, and his mouth 
is constantly open, and there going with 
the speckled clothes a white vest and a 
strangling collar, the kind creature looks 
not unlike a sad old fish rising to the 
surface. 

A very old lady came clattering down 
to the wall from the house, tapping before 
her with a thick cane, and screaming out 
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peevishly to her cat to stay behind where 
he belonged. But there followed in her 
wake a fiery cat and a quantity of ducks 
quacking hoarsely in a line. For a lady 
that is so exceedingly old^ she has a front 
of hair under her cap frill which is really 
a very remarkable shade of auburn. Be- 
low her pretty curls is a huge yellow 
face, wonderfully wrinkled and tremen- 
dously slow. It isn't Aunt Weeks who 
thought of cutting two holes in the bird 
boxes or who goes around with a book. 
As she taps along it can be noticed she 
has a hand about her ear. 

"Here we air!" said Elisabeth, stum- 
bling over Davie out of the cart. 

"Yes, 'tis hot!'' said Aunt Weeks, 
sympathetically. 

"I hope we ain't come too late for 
dinner," Davie remarked, in a mannerly 
voice in the house, and sniffing about him. 
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Elisabeth nudged him, passing to the best 
bedioom to take oflF her bcninet. 

"What air ye a-pokin' me for?" he 
asksy astonished. 

As without, the house within has kindly 
signs of age. In the high-ceilinged looms 
is a stale air. The covering of Aunt 
Weeks's parior chairs and sofa is fallen 
into tatters. Her carpet is no more of a 
distinguishable shade. Hers and Uncle 
Weeks's marriage certificate on the color- 
less wall is too dingy now to read. But 
the coffin -plates, arranged near it, are 
very fresh. Their lettering has kept 
through the flight of years. Nor is the 
awful crayon- portrait of Uncle Weeks's 
baby brother gone, he that died in in- 
fancy. Terrible young black eyes, ter- 
rible plump cheeks, terrible little arms— 
he cannot fade. Aunt Weeks has not run 
to a china ornament in her taste. On the 
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mantel-piece is a nice array of dusty clam- 
shells. 

Elisabeth, returning from the bedroom, 
had on the apron which she had brought 
with her. Helping Aunt Weeks with the 
dinner, she moved somewhat woodenly, 
which proved that she was in somebody 
else's house and was having a lovely 
time. 

At dinner Uncle Weeks rose melan- 
cholically to the surface behind the cold 
ham stuck through with cloves. All of 
Aunt Weeks's food gives the impression 
of having been put up since the Deluge. 
There are faded jellies and preserves, 
and pickles with a wasted spice. A 
cheese which she had pressed herself has 
gotten fearfully high. By it is a faint 
old pie. 

Throughout the meal Elisabeth kept 
her eye on Davie to see that he did not 
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eat too much. Spoiling him at home, 
for decency's sake she skimped him 
abroad. 

Aunt Weeks was dying to hear what 
everybody said. Her old eyes darted 
athwart the table. She heard what Da- 
vie was saying when he observed con- 
ventionally that his pigs were growing. 

" Look like ye, don't they ?" she re- 
sponded. When she speaks she swoops 
suddenly down upon the other people's 
remarks like a hawk. 

"He's a-talkin' 'bout his pigs," said 
Uncle Weeks, patiently. 

"Yes, yes," said Aunt Weeks, as testily 
as a crossed old peer, " I guess I kin hear. 
I know he's talkin' 'bout them cousins 
o' his." 

Davie is a good hand for talk at a party. 
"How's your cow a-doin' ?" he asked of 
Uncle Weeks. 
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She ain't a-doin'," said Uncle Weeks, 

she's dead." 

I hadn't heerd on it," said Davie. 

The old gentleman gave a wave of 
his knife to indicate the brief tenure of 
earthly life, which goes as a shadow 
from the grass. " Choked to death on 
a potato." 

"La, wa'n't that nice!" swooped Aunt 
Weeks, hearing very plainly. 

In spite of Aunt Weeks's desire to hear, 
and her keen, aged zest for her food, in 
the middle of the dinner, the day being 
warm, she dropped asleep, and sat snoring 
sociably over her plate. 

"Passin' away," sighed Uncle Weeks. 

"I ain't a-goin' to live much longer," 
he warned soon, anent of nothing, and 
playing lugubriously with a clove. 

"We'll all hev to go sometime," said 
Elisabeth, with a cheerful look. 
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"Lor', yes!" said Davie. 

Elisabeth glanced at him accusingly. 
She does not want him to say "Lor*" 
away from home. 

"Lor*, no!" he cried, in apology. 

Uncle Weeks, in the end, dished him- 
self to a very large piece of pie. "When 
ye come ag'in, I won't be here," he re- 
minded the table. 

"Jest what we was sayin' as we come," 
said Davie. 

"La, won't that be nice!" exclaimed 
Aunt Weeks, somnolently, not one of 
her faculties gone if she is old. 

Elisabeth wiped the dishes. The 
cracked plates and cups go back into 
cupboards with cobwebby shelves. The 
mouldy tea -towels are drawn from a 
worm-eaten press. 

The dishes done. Aunt Weeks took her 
afternoon nap in her chair in the parlor. 
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Uncle Weeks dozed off completely on the 
sofa, praising his book to Davie before he 
went. As they slept, Davie thumbed the 
pages of The Probable State After Death. 
Elisabeth, raising a wind with her palm- 
leaf, read through the coffin-plates. She 
was sitting on the spot where the coffins 
had always stood. 

Aunt Weeks, waking up, and limping 
over and prodding Uncle Weeks reprov- 
ingly with her cane, it was almost time to 
go. But Aunt Weeks would not hear to 
their starting yet. After her nap she 
loves to sit and talk to Elisabeth of the 
deaths which have been in the house. 
While she talked Uncle Weeks and Davie 
walked out to the bams, and put their 
elbows on the fence and stared smartly 
into the bam-yard. 

Many have died in the house, which 
has always belonged to Uncle Weeks's 
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family. Those of succeeding genera- 
tions have gone from it like peewees out 
of a nest. Aunt Weeks dwells on the 
same deaths each visit — she has her 
favorites. There was that of Uncle 
Weeks's baby brother, whose portrait is 
on the wall, who tipped from a chair 
reaching out for something with a gurgle 
of delight, and gaining another and a 
deeper thing than that he reached for. 
There was that of his sister, who was not 
very bright, but was such a faithful child. 
All of the tasks she had been set to do 
she had lovingly done to the limit of her 
understanding and to the end of her life. 
Told to baste the turkey, with no thought 
of self, she had become scorched by heat, 
thrusting it through and through with a 
needle. Bade to watch the bread, she 
had watched it slowly burning to a crisp 
in the oven, standing on tired, earnest 
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feet. Death came to her, her weary face 
bent close to her tasks. 

"The dear little thing," said Elisa- 
beth. Listening to the story, she felt 
that Melindy Ann, who had been bright, 
would, too, have been faithful. 

Then there had been the deaths of 
Uncle Weeks's uncles, the one still-bom 
and buried in the garden. So long has 
he been laid there his resting-place is 
forgotten, but it is thought that he is 
somewhere near the lilac. The other, 
smitten with yellow-fever brought from 
the South, and saying in one clear interval 
before the last, "I have been a good man, 
haven't I ?" 

Alas, there was the death, too, when 
old, ugly, and snuffy, of the cousin who 
had once lived in the house. She was a 
very lively person, and beautiful to begin 
with, and had many lovers, and was re- 
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membered to have appeared a little 
loudly in a red dress covered over with 
yellow bees. Even when suspicion was 
directed against her she denied it. Only 
as her poor, gay arms were clasped re- 
luctantly about her nameless child did 
she admit that she had cared too much 
for pleasure. 

Elisabeth and Aunt Weeks went to- 
gether through the bedchambers, the 
floors of which have settled and are 
sprung. '^'Twas here," Aunt Weeks 
said, enjoyably, **he died," and "'twas 
here she was took away — " 

Elisabeth tied on her bonnet regret- 
fully. "Fve had sech a pleasant day." 

"Life is oncertain," said Uncle Weeks, 
shaking hands in parting, very sadly. 

"Lor*," said Davie, fitting on his hat. 

He, with Elisabeth, shook hands very 
cheerfully. 
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Uncle Weeks sighed as they left his 
warping door. "Passin' away." 

"La, ain't that nice!" called Aunt 
Weeks after them. 

From the top of the hollow they waved, 
and saw Uncle Weeks rising to the sur- 
face beside the wall and Aunt Weeks 
thwacking the ducks with her cane. 

"Wasn't that a day!" exclaimed Davie. 

"Wa'n't it!" cried Elisabeth. 

Going home they met a boy wantonly 
driving his cows to milking on a run— 
and a young lady with white arms. 

"Kind of a good-lookin* giri/' Davie 
observed, critically. 

"She ought to hev her sleeves cut long- 
er," said Elisabeth, severely. 
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WHES NLAX MEETS ^L\X 

NOW and dien diere cribs the 
pickets of die fence a sorrel nag, 
unkempt and scnled. Dr. Benje 
Qafters has no time to spare to groom 
his horse and less to bother over him- 
self. His vest is heart-rending. Davie 
throws up his hat, seeing him, two men 
ever liking to sit and talk together. More 
tender things may be said between a 
man and woman, but man talking widi 
man, the words are wittier, one like mind 
striking fire from another. 
Qafters is a woman-hater, because once 
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a woman played a cruel havoc with him. 
It is true that it is caring about women 
in upper rooms which has broken him— 
coupled with his scorn as to the universe 
—but then every man has his intervals 
of weakness. He has never married, but 
lives well back in the hills in his house, 
kept with a wicked cleanliness by his 
cousin Jane Totts. If there is any one 
whom Benje can abide less than Jane 
Totts, he has never seen her, and, on the 
other hand, if there is anybody of whom 
Jane Totts has as small an opinion as 
she has of Benje Qafters, she has not 
yet come across him. The relations of 
the two, dwelling alone together, have 
always been of the most strained del- 
icacy. 

It is odd that, cousins, they should have 
such different natures. The more Claf- 
ters lets the patched fence sag away from 
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his potato ground, the more Jane Totts 
souriy scours his steps and harries his 
furniture. The more he slops his meals 
on his vest, the more passionately she 
washes the table-cloths. Goodness knows 
he has sought to get rid of her, taken 
into his house when he did not know her. 
He has told her firmly to go, dragging 
down her trunk and leaving it on the 
steps in no hen-pecked style, but Jane 
Totts has only dragged it in again 
triumphantly. So that srill, going home, 
there is watching for him the abominable 
visage he detests. 

In that Book of Recordance in which 
are put down, perhaps, in great letters 
over against the names of the poor, all 
of their brave eflForts, all of their valiant 
strivings on earth often unnoticed, it 
has certainly never been written against 
Benje's name that he has ever omitted 
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to do anything in his power to spite Jane 
Totts. 

By reason of their opposite natures, 
they have fallen to watching each other 
like a cat and a mouse. 

She is forever popping out at him just 
as he thinks he is going to escape her, 
"Put on your shawl an' galoshes — an' 
don't track mud all over the house when 
ye git back!" Departing, summoned, 
Qafters, cross and breaking, totally dis- 
regards this chatter, and more and more 
begins to take cold stubbornly. She is 
never satisfied with the way he does her 
errands. "Three pounds o' lard — be 
sure an' don't forgit it!" Slamming his 
bundle down on the kitchen table, having 
really meant to remember what she wants, 
not wishing to vex her here, she pokes her 
finger scathingly into the sack of sugar 
and the nutmegs which he brings. 
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^* Always a-wantin' somethin' ye don^t 
git 'em," he mutters, forlornly, to himself 
of women. 

She is alarmingly similar to the edge 
of a piece of paper, and when she goes 
out wears on her head a diy bonnet 
trimmed with steel, and on her hands 
mean gloves, which are perpetually raised 
in an awful martyrdom. Her dress, 
tainted by moth-balls, is veiy tight, so 
that she creaks piously like a pirate ship. 

"What makes 'em all so ugly ?" groans 
poor Benje. 

But he knows that there was one who 
had a fair face. 

It is not because he does not mind a 
man's pain that women break him. Men, 
ailing, behave so badly that their actions 
ease his strain. But the women in these 
countiy rooms to which he comes are for 
the most part patient creatures, made old 
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beyond their years. They and little 
children cling to Benje as though behind 
his dreadful vest is a most tender heart. 
Coming indignantly, he leaves hope and 
comfort in a room if these things can 
be. His "Well, dear," has done won- 
ders. 

The poor arrangements of the universe 
are wearing on a country doctor's youth. 
Qafters recognizes, with no sarcastic 
flings, the joy of birth and death's de- 
liverance, but it is the arriving at either 
which is badly planned. Qimbing down 
again and again from an upper room to 
a kitchen stove and a man huddled over 
it, his face is sharp. 

"Air it all right?" the man asks, fear- 
fully. 

"All wrong," snaps Clafters, "if I 
couldn't hev thought of a better way!" 

Then the man, as long ago Davie, tip- 
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toes joyfully up-stairs to his wife and 
well-bom child. 

Benje does diflFerendy if the case is 
worse. The man will likely know by die 
tiredness of his moudi. 

"Air it dead f^'he has often asked, dully. 

Benje looks at him despairin^y. 

"Air she, too.^' the man says, rising 
at him. 

'*No, no," says Clafters, wretchedly. 
Then the man begins to tend the fire 
carefully, and brings in wood which is 
not needed, once winding up the clock 
foolishly in the dayrime, and once aim- 
lessly scalding a pan of milk for a bread 
setring, as she had taught him to do when 
she was not able to get out of bed and 
go about her work. 

Benje does differently, too, if the man 
by the stove does not huddle, but sits up 
smartly. 
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He has been known to keep such a 
man heating water for hours and wringing 
out hot cloths, which acutely scald his 
lazy hands. 

"What for ?" the man has questioned, 
not without cause, as Qafters is going. 
But he frowns at him so grimly that the 
question ends in his throat in a giggle of 
embarrassment. 

Benje would not have fewer children 
in the world, but for the sake of the 
upliftment of pain he would pick their 
mothers. Heavy-set Twiggs, as thin as 
a needle, would give birth to the most of 
them, while Ash-barrel Smith would be 
portioned with the world's pairs of twins. 
In her upper room the latter's mother, 
lately having dipped into an English 
novel, bestowed upon her son the name 
of Ashburton, that he might have a title 
which could not be nicknamed. She for- 
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got the endearment, Ash-barrel. The 
rest of the sweet flock of little things 
would arrive — after Qafter^s plan — other- 
wise than through upper rooms. 

Toiling through the hills, he is always 
looking at birds*-nests. 

If he could have his way further, then, 
too, men, women, and young children 
would not be so long nor so sorely let in 
dying, when fighting, and fighting fiercely, 
he cannot thrust back their everlasting 
peace. 

Though saying continually up and 
down the road, "A-gittin* better! A- 
gittin' better!" until the words choke 
him, he is not as easily deceived as his 
speech implies. He is not deceived when 
his own hour comes — ^which is not yet 
— and Jane Totts tries to snivel. Not 
though the town doctor, a white-handed 
sprout, assures him that he is getting better. 
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O ho!" says Benje Clafters. 
Now, when" — the town man bends 
over him encouragingly — "did you ever 
hear of anybody's dying" — for it is 
dying that in this hour the old doctor 
claims he is — "with feet as warm as 
yours ?" 

" Fve heerd," sings out a voice, disdain- 
fully, from the bedclothes, "of a few 
airly Christians." 

Nor is a tried skill at fault. Veiy soon, 
his time upon him, and patiently as a 
woman, Benje slips out of the sprout's 
hands. 

He makes his will before he goes. He 
does not have much to leave — if money 
is forced on one from socks and chimney- 
nooks and from under mattresses, one 
has to give it back somehow. But he 
leaves his shawl to Willy Tilkins (his 
boy's chest racked with a cough), and his 
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house to Jane Totts. He would have 
willed the house away from the old cat 
if he could have, but he is haunted on 
his sick-bed by all that she has done to 
please him. Every morning and even- 
ing she has poached him an egg. At 
first he refuses to reckon them up in his 
mind — ^two eggs is damnably little to do 
for a man hankering in his lonely heart 
for a woman's care. But one unavoid- 
ably pays the penalty of a lifetime de- 
bauched by honesty and scrupulousness. 
He counts up bitterly. Seven hundred 
and thirty eggs a year. 

So it is that Jane Totts, by-and-by, 
stands with a rusty key in her hand. 

If it is summer and Davie up in his 
fields, the two men hook their heels into 
the fence-rail. The wit of their kind 
flows freely from the beginning and with 
as little eff^ort as the creek runs down in 
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the spring, swollen, and with blobs of 
froth on it. 

"Goin* to rain, ain't it?** Davie starts 
off, wonderfully. 

"Yep," Qafters agrees, with his ready 
tongue. They are never more clever 
than as, under a blue sky, they predict 
rain. 

Maybe conversational genius stirs Benje 
next time. 

"How air your crops ?" 

Davie squints at his furrows before 
replying, brilliantly: "I ain't got so tur- 
rible much to complain of. Spread 
'round lots o' manure this year." 

"Manure's what ye need," Qafters 
flashes, in an instant. 

There are things in their heads when 
they speak again. 

"Road's dusty, ain't it?" Davy says, 
going off^ like a Roman candle. 
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But Benje is after him. 

"Damned dusty!" 

Something more is coming. 

*^Got many sheep?'* asks Qafters. 

^^Somey* says Davie. 

Among men a silence of a quarter of 
an hour is no waste. 

Qafters stares down to where his horse 
is cribbing — ^his mouth, perhaps, is weary 
with upper rooms. He cannot stay much 
longer. But it is hard to tear himself 
away with Davie bursting again into a 
shower of sparks. 

"Oats air bad." 

"Ye don't say!" Benje answers, with- 
out a second's hesitation. 

But this is by no means all. 

Qafters unhooks his heels reluctantly. 
"We need rain so bad, more'n likely we 
won't git it, after all," he shoots off from 
the ground. 
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Davie is chuckling over the inspiration 
he has. "We don't never git rain when 
we need it!" 

"An' always git it when we don't want 
it!" says Benje, scornfully. 

Yet the old men are not through. 

**Much sickness *bout?'^ asks Davie, 
quickly. 

^^ Lessen they was in the spring** 

The limit to them is only when Qafters 
is in the saddle again and Davie back at 
his plough. 

It is not astonishing that Benje drops 
in every time he can snatch a half-hour 
from his patients, and that Davie twirls 
his hat to see him. 



VII 

THE STORY OF THE WAR 

THERE used to be a story in the 
world which had never been told 
to the end. Elisabeth would have 
listened to it to start with, only she was 
too much wrapt in the color of Davie's 
hair. Later, she was obliged to interrupt 
it because she had to mind her kettles 
on the stove. It was the story of the 
putting down of the Rebellion by Davie 
in 1861-65. In a barrel in the house 
were a few tarnished buttons and a faded 
cap, and a canteen with a hole in it. 
Men had melted away at the mere 
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mention of the story from the benches in 
the town square. No manly blood was 
there. 

None of Davie's friends would hear it, 
not even Qafters. For in every other 
house along the road were other bar- 
rels where were kept similar victorious 
wreaths. Pardonably, like heroes, like 
members of the Old Guard, would care 
nothing for Davie's story, each having 
one exactly like it, only better, of his 
own. 

So a magnificent bit of history was for- 
merly seething in Davie and trying to 
work out. Then he quite gave up an old 
question, "Hev I ever told ye that stoiy 
o' mine ^bout the war?'* 

He had become depressed by the an- 
swer, "Gracious, yes, ye hev!" 

Knowing this statement to be entirely 
false, he was able to form an opinion of 
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human nature. A battalion of people 
would not have snored as carelessly in 
their beds at night had they known what 
he thought of them. 

His chance to tell the story to the last 
word was as unexpected as the dropping 
of dew on a fleece of wool strewn in the 
desert of Shur. 

Cousin Lureily's yearly letter to Elisa- 
beth was, in the year , written by 

her daughter Becky instead, but recent- 
ly reached fifteen. She announced that 
she was coming to make " a visit of two 
weaks." Afterward, Davie said that from 
the minute he read that letter he knew 
that Becky was a girl of remarkable in- 
telligence. 

She was discreet about showing any 
more wisdom immediately. Davie, meet- 
ing the train at the town station, she only 
said, "0/r, Cousin Davie P* very warmly, 
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as though she had been counting on noth- 
ing but the seeing of him for a great many 
years. There was about the train steps, 
as she tripped down them, a gathering 
of the gentlemen of nearly her own age, 
who assemble daily at the station to see 
the train come in, with their hats taking- 
ly on the sides of their heads, and such 
an air altogether of fashion and a gallant 
charm. Davie— Luke in the cart with 
the lines in his mouth — stood in the 
midst of the assemblage, his battered 
week-day hat on straight. For Becky 
to greet him with so delightful an en- 
thusiasm made several fine eyes glance 
unmistakably in her direction. But the 
young girl bore up well. 

"Lemme go ahead an* carry your 
basket an* umberell,** is Davie's kind way 
with visitors alighting from the train. Not 
having counted, for his part, upon seeing 
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Becky for any decades of time, but mere- 
ly during the week which had elapsed 
since her letter, and then rather mildly, 
he clumped ahead collectedly with her 
new valise and her parasol. 

He did not know that a staff was blos- 
soming for him. 

Beside him in the cart, Becky, in her 
white hat and blue dress, seemed to him 
very neat and, in spite of her letter, very 
dull. Further acquaintance alone was 
to reveal her depths. He threw away 
nine miles in talking to her of hens and 
in inquiring minutely into the health of 
Cousin Lureily, who was never ill, not 
daring to dream that Becky was crazy 
to hear about the war. It would have 
been, indeed, audacious to suppose that 
she was wild over anything but the first 
sight of a person. After her warmth at 
the train she grew dreadfully weaned. 
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It was as though her desire to see Davie, 
gaining force during so many years, had 
been readily satisfied. Answering him 
dutifully with "yes" or "no,'* her round 
cheeks were wreathed in an amiable but 
singularly inattentive smile, and her eyes 
had a curious expression, as if she were 
searching for something else. 

Davie wondered at her eyes, but Ben- 
je Qafters didn't when he saw them. 
Qafters had once crossed the ocean in 
the steerage of a ship, and had come 
back with a heart cheered for a while, 
and with holes in his boots. He could 
recognize the expression of a little goose- 
girl who, on a green hill-side, is always 
looking around for portions of a flock. 

Nine miles is not a long way, after all. 
As the plough-horse approached a wagon 
coming toward him, and carrying on its 
high seat a mother and a large son, 
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Becky's eyes steadied. She drew forward 
the braids of yellow hair which had been 
hanging down her back and let them fall 
in front. Davie peered at the woman's 
scuttle bonnet. ''That's Marier Smoo- 
ley," he explained, *' a-goin' to town. She 
lives no more'n a stone's - throw from 
us." 

" Marier Smooley an' — ?" said Becky, 
putting her braids down her back again 
when the wagon was past. 

*'An' Tobe," answered Davie. **Tur- 
rible overgrowed, wa'n't he ? He ain't 
no older'n you." 

"He was tall!" said Becky, looking 
around. 

In the wagon the scuttle bonnet was 
already keenly screwed and — • 

It is not difficult for a mind with 
depths to tell when a straw hat, shaped 
like a pot, is touched. 
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Elisabeth conducted Becky to her spare 
room with an ill-concealed vanity. It is 
very low, and has a gigantic feather-bed 
under the eaves, and a bureau as high as 
the ceiling, with a closet as fragrant as 
a sacristy. She helped her take the con- 
tents out of the valise. "Ye had an aw- 
ful nice ride *long the road, didn't ye ?" 
she asked. 

She knew that coming home from town 
in the cool of the day. 

Becky was hanging a waist on a hook 
lit the closet. "Yes," she said; "we 
met so many people." 

"Did ye?" questioned Elisabeth, ex- 
citedly. "Why, I only saw Marier Smoo- 
ley goin' by." 

" I believe we did meet Marier Smooley, 
too." Becky's scarlet lips were full of 
pins. She put out on the top of the 
bureau a hand-glass and a strip of flannel 
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cloth. **I jest can't bear to hev the end 
o* my nose shine," she said. 

Some guests In a house are as easily 
entertained as the mice in it. Becky, 
without any fuss, found plenty to do. 
She enjoyed standing, in the daytime, be- 
fore the bureau on the braided mat and 
looking into the glass tipped back with 
the pin -cushion. Elisabeth loved her 
spare bureau, yet she did not like it any 
better than Becky did. 

In the lingering dusks, almost as light 
as day, she sat out on the door-stone with 
Elisabeth and Davie. She, too, was fond 
of these hours, though their backs were 
bowed and hers erect and sweet. But 
while the old man and woman were 
marked with peace, her little feet drum- 
med loudly on the stone. 

*'I wonder,** said Davie, out of the 
third dusk of her stay, "what that Tobe 
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Smooley's a-floppin' by here all the time 
for, like a chicken with its head cut off." 

*'The hulk of a critter," observed Elis- 
abeth. 

In the sky the birds were wheeling 
with a near twittering and the rush of 
wings, and by the house the maple-tree 
was stirring in the wind. 

"Ain't It a lovely evenin' .?" exclaimed 
Becky. 

"Lor\'* said Davie. 

Probably Davie would never have pene- 
trated to Becky's depths if, on the fifth 
twilight that the three were thus sitting, 
Tobe Smooley had not come through the 
front gate to borrow a ploughshare at 
the same moment that a neighbor woman, 
running across lots, knocked at the back 
door on an errand to Elisabeth, thereby 
Davie being forced to keep a talk going. 

Tobias Smooley came up the walk be- 
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tween Elisabeth's pinks in a wonderful 
manner. He had in the beginning the 
stout legs of a righteous person, but in the 
end nothing save the wobbling knees of 
a detestable miscreant. He wore a coat 
of snuff- colored cloth, much too long, 
the cuffs of which he constantly turned 
up, and instantly turned down again, in 
a horrible doubt which way were better. 
He was villanously tall for a boy no 
older, and his soft, young, shining face, 
freckled like a turkey's egg, was blushing 
like a stove. As he took off the straw 
pot already seen — no righteous grace was 
here, but a wretch's clasp — his pale hair 
showed a painful part. At the door-stone 
his voice went off suddenly like a pistol. 
"Good-evenin'," he roared. 

He became white. It was plain that 
he had intended speaking in fine, well- 
modulated tones. 
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" Good-evenin'," returned Davie. 

Becky sat very still. 

The boy began to blush again. "Kin 
p-pa hev a ploughshare .?" he blurted 
out. The subject which he boldly in- 
troduced was of so complex a nature that 
he was at once grinning bashfully, and 
saddened by signs of a distressing shame. 

"Well, now," said Davie, "it's too 
bad, but I ain't got no extry one." 

Tobias Smooley might have gone down, 
then, between the pinks. But whether 
his legs were of too weak and fickle a 
character to carry him off, or whether, 
for all his shamed cheeks he was a man 
for a' that, and bore within him the con- 
viction, never to be lost, that he was really 
a creature of decided parts, has not been 
determined. He stood rooted to the 
spot he had so hardly won, turning his 
cuffs down. As he shifted from one foot 
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to the other, he unwillingly called atten- 
tion to the fact that such a polish as those 
shoes possessed could only have been ob- 
tained by hours of lonely labor. 

"Set down/* said Davie, hospitably, 
realizing finally — the awful moments it 
took his mind to work — that he was not 
going. "Ma '11 be out in a minute. 
How's your ma and pa .?" 

"They ain't very well," said the boy, 
joyfully. 

"Why," inquired Davie, with a sharp 
interest, "what's the matter with 'em .?" 

"I dunno." In an attempt at ease 
Tobe Smooley sat down on the step with 
a violent start. 

Elisabeth not reappearing, and no- 
body saying a word — Tobe only turning 
his cuffs up and Becky as lifeless as a 
hoe — Davie realized that everything de- 
pended on him. An old question rose 
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to his teeth from force of a buried habit. 
No hope inspired it now. He had been 
driven to believe that his history, if 
written out, could not even thus be used 
to so much as stop a hole to keep a rat 
away. He stooped on the stone. 

"Did I ever tell ye," he quavered, dif- 
fidently, "that story o* mine *bout the 
warf 

He was well aware of what they were 
going to say. 

But seated near Tobe, and so sitting 
that when Davie spoke she must put her 
pretty, yellow head yet nearer, Becky shed 
a long inattention. She exhibited her 
depths. Her smile was not vacant now. 
It had a meaning to it. Her gaze was 
richly content. "Oh," she said, "Fm 
jest crazy to hear *bout the war!" Her 
little hands clasped on her lap. "Ain't 
your 
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"M-my!" said the boy. 

Later, Davie was willing to assert any- 
where upon the road that he had ever 
believed Tobe Smooley to be a whole lot 
smarter than he looked. 

''What 'J ye sayV 

"We'd jest love to hear 'bout the war/* 
Becky urged. 

"Well, nowr* exclaimed Davie. "Well, 
now!" 

In a second he squared himself mar- 
tially, as at the throb of fife and drum. 
Over the door-yard his voice rang out, 
pleased and brave and old. Again he 
was young and marching down the dusty 
road, his mother in their door crying 
stoutly, her hands knocking dolefully on 
the jambs, "There 'tis! There 'tis!" 
until his cap was gone, and there was 
left but a summer's dust curling among 
the trees. His father, crippled on a stool, 
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sat with his Bible open upon his knee, 
his silver spectacles too dimmed for him 
to either find any words to stay him, or 
a blue cap, bobbing up and down. 

Again Davie appeared in defence of 
his country's honor. In the forefront of 
the battle-fields he saw none more brave 
than he. From those fields once more a 
slow smoke rose, as dear a color as that 
from kitchen chimneys^ but, underneath, 
a singing, high, continual sound, and a 
brightness on the grass which aged a 
man to see; men falling, men marching 
on in broken lines, the days of scorching 
heat, the bleak, cold days, the weariness, 
the despair, until Davie led the nation on 
to the mingled joy of victory, and the 
war was done! 

He was worn and hobbling from a bul- 
let wound when his mother dropped a 
crock of milk from gladness to the floor. 
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Only a streak of sunlight was upon a pa- 
tient stool. His father had long sat wait- 
ing; but when he laid his silver spec- 
tacles down on the Bible before his watch 
was ended, he knew that some day Davie 
would come back in honor or else lie 
quietly with his face turned forward on 
the fields. Above his book — the times 
made seers of crippled men — ^he saw, as 
he had been there, the sweet smoke rising 
and the terrible red roses spreading on 
the ground. 

In the middle of the story Davie paused 
anxiously, but Becky's lips were still 
parted, and the boy did not rise and go 
away. 

At the end he drew in a dizzy breath. 

A hen had gone to bed in the maple- 
tree. He got up from the stone to shoo 
her out. Walking down the path he 
stepped regularly. On finding a man 
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beneath her, and the hour late, she gave 
a squawk of horror. 

Becky, left with Tobe Smooley, sighed 
rapturously. "Jest to think,** she said, 
"of hevin* been in the Revolution!" 

It was a thought which made the heart 
beat more quickly. 

Thrilled by it, the boy edged closer — 
he had not been deaf to a great tale of 
courage — and laid his honest hand softly 
down on hers. 

Becky's hand was hot, like a little 
swallow. 



VIII 
THE CITY STREETS 

OF late Elisabeth has been getting 
to be a foolish, lazy body. Her 
seamed hands lie idle. She has 
taken to the sitting-room window and a 
chair with a pillow in it. Her face is that 
of one in an extremity of pain, yet in it 
the eyes are clear, questioning, and gentle. 
She looks often at the road where an old 
white horse and a cart have gone up and 
down. Davie, at this season following 
the thaw, does not dare to leave his toil 
only to run wofully down to plump her 
pillow and to try to do a few of the house- 
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hold tasks which have been hers. Luke 
does not leave her. His head is pressed 
inquiringly in her lap. He does not 
understand her idleness and misses her 
quick step. 

Benje Qafters understands, and scowls 
more than ever at the wretched short- 
sightedness with which the universe was 
planned. 

When he gives as his verdict that Elis- 
abeth's one hope of life — he cannot say 
how slim the hope in that plain room, 
having within it the noise of bees and the 
spring sun on the floor — ^lies in her going 
to the hospital in the city, it is Davie who 
stoops more deeply. 

Elisabeth's mind leaps to the cost of 
it. "I'll jest die at home," she says, 
economically. 

"Ye'll take our buryin' money an' 
go," Davie disputes her, fiercely. 
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She will not give in at once. 

It is no uncommon thing in the neigh- 
borhood for lovers to quarrel. Frequent- 
ly a young man, coloring highly, has gone 
away down the road, never to return, 
and a young woman has flounced angrily 
into the house to face a wronged and 
dreaiy future. Hereby many a tragedy 
has been narrowly averted by the young 
man coming back the next day and the 
young woman being at the gate to meet 
him. To be sure, old Mollie Dean is 
wandering vacantly through everybody's 
lane because a young man did not return 
on the day following, nor on the next 
day, nor the next, and has not even yet 
come back, though the days of her youth 
are slipping by, and she is ready to say 
that more than half the fault was hers. 
When, at first, he did not come her head 
fell to shaking thus, but she stilled it 
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through years and years. Recently the 
trembling has broken out again— some 
people believing the reason to be that, at 
seventy, will-power in a slighted woman 
weakens. Still, she is not hopeless. The 
young man is surely coming. Was he not 
always talking about his tender heart i 
Something has kept him. He cannot 
mean, not with his heart, to wreck her 
life. 

Willy Tilkins's mother and father usu- 
ally fall out during the week. Martin, in 
a tiff, has a playful habit of dragging Jess 
around by the hair, rendering her some- 
what the worse for his sense of humor. 
But the gentlest-natured man has a right 
to his opinions. They manage to appear 
peaceably together on Sundays, Jess lean- 
ing on a right arm to whose strength she 
can attest. And if she glances pityingly 
at the single women whom she meets, and 
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tosses her head, what less could be ex- 
pected of a married woman ? 

But Elisabeth and Davie have never 
quarrelled, never thrown angry words to 
and fro to sting, perhaps forever, never 
cast dark hints which galled, nor ever 
sat and glared furiously at each other. 

So now they do not dispute much over 
the taking of the burying money for the 
hope of saving Elisabeth's life. Elisa- 
beth yields gently. 

Yet as she accepts it, Davie's shoulders, 
though stooped like a scholar's, have none 
of a scholar's cold containment. 

Why, pa," the old woman scolds, 

ain't I always been thinkin' I'd kind o' 
like to see a city, an' them crowded streets 
an' tall buildin's ?" 

He seeks to pull himself together. **If 
I only could hev saved 'nough to go 
'long." 
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Davie has been rich, heretofore, but 
now he sits suddenly a poor man, who 
has never worked in his fields in his life 
without the suppressed anxiety that he 
will fall headlong and be dashed into the 
creek, a method of ploughing and reap- 
ing which makes for a perpetual excite- 
ment in a man's existence, and yet leaves 
him in his old age in his sitting-room 
with the suspicion that only a sterile bit 
of steep land has all this while been his. 

She winces at a contingency, unseen 
before, in her preoccupation over Benje's 
words. But she answers him, brayely, 
with a swiftly indrawn breath on her pil- 
low. "An* whoM I hev to write letters 
to me, with you goin*, too! I always did 
love letters. Since Aunt Tabby died I 
ain't had none, 'ceptin* Cousin Lureily's 
onct a year." 

"Ye won't be afeerd o' goin' alone?'* 
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he asks, then, awe-struck. He has the 
diffidence of a man who, though highly 
travelled, has been led in his travels along 
one road. 

Her bold bearing at leaving him, from 
whom she has not been parted overnight 
since the day she married him, to venture 
into an outside world, amazes Davie. 

'^ Afeerdr She gives a trembling laugh 
which would deceive no one but a clever 
old man smitten by sorrow. "Why, they 
ain^t a mite o' danger o' gittin* run over 
or lost or nothin'." 

She would herself have put in order 
the house for her going, but her weakness 
forces her to leave the work to others. 
But her lips quiver over the idea of any- 
body else packing the leather trunk, which, 
packed before, held a girl's wedding 
things. Yet she grows flurried over even 
this small task, and Davie's hands be- 
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come all anxious thumbs, laying in what 
she tells him. 

" Can't ye git 'em in no smoother, pa ?'* 
she asks, patiently. 

He bends again painstakingly over the 
trunk and pulls at the piles of decent 
clothes. **They ain't a-gittin' no smooth- 
er," he says, in dejection. 

"Well, don't mind," she comforts him, 
"they'll git mussed a-goin', anyhow." 

She sends him out to ask Benje Qafters, 
passing on his sorrel, and knowing hos- 
pitals, if she shall take her mending- 
basket along in case there may be mo- 
ments for Davie's socks. Davie's gray 
hair blows in the April air. Benje frowns 
indignantly at the fringes of the maple- 
tree. "Put it in!" he says. 

"Where'm I goin' to put it?" Davie 
mops his worried face. 

"Can't ye git it in on top ?** 
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He shakes his head simply. 

Qafter's mouth droops. 

"StufF it full o' something 

"How?" says Davie, eagerly. "It's 
full o' socks already.'* 

"Leave out somethin' else.** 

Davie chirks up slightly. He goes 
back into the sitting-room. "Hi/* he 
swallows, "I bet ye I kin git the top o* 
that trunk shet with that basket in all 
right!** 

On the afternoon of the last day she 
turns to him. "If ye want to go out to 
the barn, pa, don*t stay here for me.** 

He leaves her, fleeing like a ghost, and 
stands by the stall of the old white horse 
with a face utterly miserable. 

She slips from her chair. Alone in the 
sitting-room as when Davie brought her 
home, she takes from its peg above his 
loom his faded comforter that all winter 
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has kept the cold from his throat, and 
folds it and lays it in the closet. She 
creeps slowly through the other rooms, 
first to the kitchen with its scoured tins. 
She is a long time in the parlor holding 
a china ornament and sitting on a hair- 
cloth sofa. By the help of the banister, 
she steals to the upper chambers. Here, 
in their room, Davie finds her presently 
with a baby's long clothes in her arms, 
and her cheeks brightly flushed. She 
sees him absently. She begins talking in 
an eager, affectionate voice. "5o little — 
an warm.** 

He takes the garments from her un- 
easily. "Ye must lay down an' rest, ma.'* 

The thin stuff clings to his fingers. He 
shuts the drawer clumsily on a little yel- 
lowed sleeve. Then he clumps back and 
opens and shuts the drawer again with 
a greater care. 
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Trierc siaj be cfmsc wno jaw t&e cart, 
wih a -JWKfiSng cmnk ced to it, creaking 
O'Ter the road as die ancxing E^jbt bcoke 
oo die &{ds and die hiS swepc oat of 
die parple shadows. 

Lake cm die trunk focebodinglKr. Be^ 
fore tt IS too late Elisabeth k>oks back at 
die hoose with the pig-pen very near. 
Afterward, she goes with die old face set 
steadily forward. 

Unexpectedly, Qafters Tentiiies to die 
dty with Elisabeth. It will not hurt him, 
he says, crossly, to go throu^ a hospital 
again and to see her safely there. 

For a few days Elisabeth herself can 
write back to Davie. "Dear pa/* her 
first letter runs, "air ye well, an* lookin' 
jest the same? Don*t ^t lonesome for 
me. I ain*t missin* you a mite.** 

She has rime to tell him of the city 
streets. "To lay listenin' to so many feet 
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goin' up an' down on stones air wearyin'. 
Them tall buildings air too narrer, an' I 
don't keer for 'em." 

She has seen the city surgeon, and he 
IS kind, but he is not Benje Qafters. 
"I've told him I 'ain't much time to spare 
from home." 

Her last sentences before her opera- 
tion are hard to read. "Be sure an* 
feed Luke." "Don't forgit 'bout your 
shirts bein* in the left-hand comer." 
" If I don't git home, don't mind, pa." 

Davie wrote of infinite things, his 
tongue forming the painful syllables 
about his mouth. He is no speller, and 
has always been bashful in the presence of 
ink. He is not missing her at all. Luke 
will not eat, but whimpers under the loom, 
letting the cat have the milk in his bole. 
A robin has flown into the sitting-room 
and perched on the back of her chair, 
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imiiziz ti)e vxxn so scIL Her peas aie 
up. ^Spcnd 2nd the money re want. 
Thcy's plemr moar-** 

Onh' Ehtvie's Uocs tdl the tme story 
of the emprr house. 

After Elisabeth cannoc write, letters 
come from Qafters. His are daihr medi- 
cal bulletins. "She's a-gittin' better." 
"She's a-gittin' better." 

Then, as in the great axy hospital, the 
fierce strife ended over an old country 
woman in a clean cotton chemise, Benje 
wrote the end to Davie — the little man 
with a face like a razor, haunring the 
hospital halls, was chiefly observable 
for being so scornful in so dastardly a 
vest. 

Having read the letter, Davie sat down 
on the door-stone, and, with Luke licking 
his hands, gave way upon his cuflF. 

'* She's a-gittirC better y' Qafters said, 
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not in scorn, but wonder. ''An' she'll 
be comin' home safe to ye soon." 

He was back in his saddle in two days* 
time to bear witness in the flesh to his 
written words. A young nurse in the 
hospital, herself country-bom, and there- 
fore used to the timid ways of the great, 
had promised to put Elisabeth on the 
train when ready for her journey — ^nay, 
begged to do it. Her mother's hair had 
not made any more of a knot. 

Not many weeks and Elisabeth is loosed 
from a door swinging out and in, with a 
nurse very near. Her skirt is pinned up' 
around her to keep it from the streets. 
Qafter's patients, going from him, he 
stands at his window and nods at them 
encouragingly in case they jook around. 
Willy Tilkins, catching him, can go on 
with his boyish chest straighter. The 
city surgeon is not nodding after Elisa- 
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beth. But it does not matter. She 
would not turn to see him if he were. 
Already a small, outside world is fading 
from her. 

In the late afternoon Davie meets the 
train incoming from the city. He is 
black like a shadow in his best suit. He 
forgot a musty string in starting, but went 
back for it three-quarters of a mile. His 
good tie has a crooked knot, but it is on 
him. 

As the old white horse goes slowly home 
at sunset, everywhere is the calling of 
birds and the smell oif broken earth. The 
fields are fair like the precious pages of 
a missal. Humbly Qafters drops be- 
hind, away from the light on Davie's face. 
This is no hour for him. He rides, a 
lonely figure, thinking up something mean 
to say to Jane Totts. 

The school - children, running from 
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school, look carelessly, as they pass, at 
the cart with the grave dog capering be- 
fore, nor hush the clatter of their burring 
tongues. It is not for young children 
to be lifted by this sight upon the road — 
a homely mother, safe in her winter's 
shawl, and beside her, clapping the lines, 
a tall old man lit like the Last Cup. 
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THE END 
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